84    BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER
peace will come. How completely mechanical our way of thinking is may be illustrated by a few personal experiences of mine.
One of the greatest shocks in my college days was when I learned the corpuscular theory of smell. I had thought that smell was just smell, something if not spiritual, at least not corpuscular. I had not troubled to explain it. The idea that smell was transmitted by particles radiating from a body and striking the nerve endings of my nostrils presupposes that these particles constantly radiate in all directions as theoretically visible bodies and fill the air. That may be right and that may be wrong; I have no idea. Maybe moth-balls do throw off those bodily particles. But we have to imagine the same of almost all articles and beings, and the air must be chock full of these smell particles. Dogs detect uncanny smells of persons that we are hardly aware of; some must be positively sweet, others repellent. If dogs had a language, they would have a greater variety of words for smell than our highly inadequate words such as "fragrance" and "stench" and the vague one "pungency." Certain -smells would blend, like colours, and others would not; it would be even possible to imagine a symphony of smells, as we do of sounds. And all these particles must dance in space. But the theory is on the whole tenable.
When it comes to light, the corpuscular theory is distinctly shaking, for the best professors of light cannot agree on this point. Is light matter, or is it a wave, an impulse, and if the latter, a wave of what? There we are at a dead end. The corpuscular theory raises many theoretic difficulties. If light consists of particles of something, and since two lights in a valley on a dark night hit , out in all directions, the two "bodies" must occupy the same space at the same time at any point where the two lights are visible. In the end, that light is a body must